CHAPTER XI
THE OVERHAUL OF 1944 AND THE FUTURE
The extension of the school-leaving age proposed by the Act of
1936 was not realised, since the beginning of hostilities in
September 1939 brought an end for the time being to all schemes
of educational development. The vital need was the removal of
school-children in vulnerable areas to districts where they might
enjoy comparative safety. Before fighting broke out, plans had
been drawn up for this mass evacuation, and in the uneasy days at
the end of August they were put into operation. The evacuation
scheme was carried through by a co-operative effort of the Ministries
of Health, Transport, and Home Security, working according to
plans prepared by the Board of Education in conjunction with the
local authorities.
The transference of children from the danger to the reception
areas went smoothly and with only minor and occasional hitches.
The difficulties began when the children arrived in the reception
areas. The first thing to be done was to settle the children in their
temporary homes and then to arrange for their schooling. The
school accommodation in the reception areas was, naturally, not
sufficient for the flood of young people who came pouring in.
Therefore schools had to be split, and one found instances of head
teachers whose pupils were scattered over a wide area of several
villages, perhaps a considerable distance from one another. The
usual plan adopted was that of a double shift, whereby the same
school buildings were used, say, in the mornings by the original
school and in the afternoons by the evacuated children. The hours
of instruction were cut down, but recreational and practical activi-
ties in the open air were arranged for pupils during the periods in
which they were not receiving instruction in the school. In some
places there were sufficient public halls and Sunday Schools for
the accommodation of the incoming children. Teachers and
inspectors worked at high pressure to produce some order out of
chaos and get a degree of education functioning as quickly as pos-
sible. The division of the-counties into small areas of local admini-
stration was partly responsible for the muddle which followed; and
the overlapping of authorities and contradictory orders issued by
neighbouring directors of education, who worked without much
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